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N odd, but rather 
striking piece of 
decoration, seen in 
the big^ Foreign 
Exhibition in Bos- 
ton was a fine col- 
umn richly stained 
with a 

^^-^'^ ^IJ"" 
l^i^ pattern 

■^^^ drawn 
upon it 
by hot 
iron, 
and clusters of grapes represented by little globes of red, 
green, and purple glass, sunk into the wood. The column 
was erected to call attention to a wine exhibit placed about 
the base of it, and was, therefore, quite appropriate. Perhaps 
something could be made of it to serve a better purpose, 
however, for one can conceive of fireplaces, mantel decora- 
tions, door frames, etc., where a refinement on this style 
would be agreeable and appropriate. 

*** *** *#* 

Give the boys a chance. I mean, give them the same 
chance to cultivate and perpetuate a refined taste that you 
give the girls. To be more explicit ; girls have the'best room 
in the house, they have lace curtains at their windows, they 
have good carpets and furniture, they are allowed to keep 
birds and plants, and are permitted to have many pretty little 
kick-shaws on their table and what-nots. Look well at their 
room then climb to the top floor and look at the boys' quar- 
. ters ; hall bed-rooms, no fire, no gas, no paper, a strip of worn 
carpet, a plain linen curtain, a cane-seated chair or two, a 
table given up by the girls on being presented with a better 
one, a home-made book case, a cot bed, and, in the corLers 
that miscellaneous heap of rat traps, tops, kite frames, torn 
books, marbles, old boots and rusty tools. Plainly a room 
which no higher intelligence than Bridget's is called upon to 
set in daily order. Now is this fair ? The boy is accused of 
caring little for his home, and of liking the woods, the fields, 
the river, and the streets better than the paternal residence. 
Suppose his paternal relative were assigned to the most dis- 
tant, lonesomest, coldest, barest room under his roof, would 
he not, think you, spend his evenings with a club? Would he 
not lengthen his walks and his business to delay returning to 
"his home? Would he noL become as rude and as careless 
about the house as the Terrible Boy. The boy is given a dirty 
room, and his parents think it remarkable that he has no idea 
of neatness. He is given a perfect barn of a place to sleep and 
read and study and play in, and his family wonders that he 
shows so little taste and refinement in his nature. What sort 
of logic do these parents employ in their reasoning ? It is not 
my purpose to enter into a treatise on the neglect or misman- 
agement of the family boy, or to suggest what his reading or 
exercise or employment should be. These are important 
matters, not germane to the purpose of this periodical. But 
cannot the boy be given cheerful quarters and encouraged to 
decorate and beautify them, if you have no money to spare for 
the purpose ? If you want him to be neat, give him a room 
that he will take pride in keeping neat. If you wish him to 
become a man of taste let his surroundings be such as will 
tend to the development of his esthetic faculties and the im- 
provement of his artistic judgment. Buy a few good prints 
for him, and hang them in his room. With them in view he 
will not paste wood cuts from the illustrated weeklies on the 
wall. Get him a neat little set of shelves for his books, his 
minerals, and his playthings, and he will no longer pile those 
possessions in a miscellaneous heap among his old clothes on 
the closet floor. Put paper on the wall and he will cease to 
kick and thumb it. Put a carpet on the floor aud he will stop 
spitting on it. Let him have respectable furniture and he will 
no longer try his new pocket knives on the bed and chairs. 
He does not demand Crane and Coleman dados, nor Rembrandt 
and Haden etchings, nor three-ply carpets, nor Eastlake book- 
cases, nor Japanese cabinets. He wants only his share in the 
beauty and order that come into the house, and as he is un 
inventive genius he will often, if you give him a chance, 
assist materially in the adornment of his room. A few Chinese 
fans, a few gorgeous autumn leaves, an etching or two, an 
engraving that does not exactly fit, in size or subject, any of 
the groups in the parlor, a few knick knacks in the way of 
china, lacquer or carving, these will transform the inhospitable 
cell that he abides in to as pretty and attractive a room as that 
which his rivals and half enemies, his sisters, have enjoyed 



since babyhood. Don't treat the boy like a 
heathen and an outcast, or he will become one. 
Receive him as a necessary evil, and make him 
one of the family. 

*** 
How often do we see purpose estranged 
and probability violated in the decoration and 
arrangement of our domestic wares ! Heavy 
decorations appear on light structures, and 
vice-versa and inartistic, inappropriate designs 
appear on all sorts of objects. I saw a rich 
and cubtly set of parlor furniture the other day 
in which every chair had a crimson velvet 
lambrequin, in cut precisely like those hung 
over windows, depending from the chair frame 
and patched upon the flowered satin that 
should hav^formed the entire upholstery. 
What false taste was this ? We do not rest our 
backs against lambrequins ; they would give 
way with us, and such was my thought as I 
glanced at them. Why did the designer clothe his chairs in 
lambrequins ? To prevent people from resting on the more 
expensive satin ? Or were they a subterfuge for saving satin ? 
In either case the designer wronged himself and the purchaser, 
aud if he was sincere he was an artistic failure. The need of 
schools of design in our cities where one might at least learn 
to avoid anachronisms and falsities is sadly felt, and our art- 
associations cannot be urged too often to establish classes in 
decorative design in connection with their exhibitions, their 
life class and other enterprises. 

*^* * * * * 

* * * 

I RECENTLY Visited a studio where nature figures as a 
decorative artist, Yellowstone National Park. Those who 
maintain that the outward world is a gnmille of two or three 
tints should see the dark woods, the crimson mountains, the 
snowy hills of Sinter, the beryl lakes and springs, the rainbow 
markings that coast the sulphur pools, the glistening cliffs of 
volcanic glass, the natural gardens of scarlet flowers, and, 
above all, the bewildering outburst of metallic coloring on the 
sides of the Grand Canon, they would experience a change 
in their ideas respecting the occurrence of color in nature. 
The Grand Canon of the Yellowstone is a real piece of decora- 
tion. It is a gorge worn through sulphur yellow rock to the 
depth of 2,000 feet, and coursed by the Yellowstone, which is 
here of Niagara's vivid green. From its sides spring towers 
and spires of almost every color, from white to black, and the 
smooth sides are streaked and stained with red, brown, rose, 
and purple. Where they are moistened by the spray of the 
cataract that bounds into the ravine in a single leap of 300 
feet, they are carpeted with moss and grass of vivid emerald. 
The high notes of the white and yellows, the mellow middle 
register of reds and browns, and the bass of sombre towers 
aud shadows, unite in a symphony of color that crashes upon 
the beholder's eye and paralyzes him with astonishment. The 
eye understands the single color of the sky, of the sea, of the 
woods, but here it is confronted by almost the whole of 
nature's scheme of color. In this Rocky Mountain fastness 
she has set her palette, and the pigments seem scarcely more 
than dry upon it. Yet, despite the brilliance and almost ex- 
travagance of tint here exhibited, the effect of color is subor- 
dinate to the effect of form, thereby a certain harmony is 
preserved and the color makes the canon seem the grander. 
Indeed, where the chasm's walls turn brown and dark, some 
miles down the river, there is felt a definite loss of grandeur, 
and irapressiveness becomes oppressive. Methinks that this 
same effect obtains in architectural decoration, and that color 
must need augment the greatness of the artificial structure. 
Imagine the European cathedrals without their pictures and 
stained glass windows ! They would resemble mammoth 
caves. Large spaces, like the sides of Yellowstone Canon and 
the ceiling of St, Peter's, will stand color in fulness and variety, 
but without it vriW look heavj', cold, and uninteresting, while 
the same colors brought to view on a limited surface would 
create a chromatic discord, 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

Please, Messrs. Decorators, do not adopt the fashionable 

jargon of color names as some few of you have done. Let not 

the nobility of your art suffer detraction by a publication of 

the fact that j-ou deal in "crushed strawberry," "dying 

dolphin," "invisible gray," "cream and moonlight," "Nile 

green," "burnt almonds," and similar absurdities. These 
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terms are permissable in the dry goods business, and touch the 
feminine liking for pretty things, in names as well as in every- 



thing else, but the language and practice of common sense 
should be good enough for the disciples of an art that Michel 
Angelo and Leonardo made glorious. It may be that this use 
of mere prettiness in terms may tend to lead you into mere 
prettiness of execution. 



Of all forms of personal decoration that which owes its 
results to the use of hair dye is the most pernicious. A jolly 
German whose white beard would have given him the look of 
a Santa Claus stood at the South Ferry gate the other day, and 
everybody who passed turned to look at him. He had been 
dyeing his beard, and the coloring matter having faded and 
undergone chemical change had imparted to his hirsute 
adornment a bright green color. People with green beards are 
apt to be conspicuous. How much of similar change is going 
on among the colors of our decorated interiors, our paper, 
carpets, book bindings, frescos and wood staining, and how 
shabby such things look when they fade ! The Egyptians did 
not decorate with our fleeting colors. There is no suggestion 
of contract work about their tombs, temples, and pyramids. 
Might not chemical analyses be made of their pigments with a 
view to ascertaining more certainly what are the durable and 
what are the unreliable tints we work with? We already 
know what paints are relatively permanent, but as our decora- 
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tive work has now become worthy of long preservation we 

should better acquaint ourselves with what is reaUy enduring 

in the dyes and pigments that we use. Faded colors in 

decorations look as pathetically frowsy as green beards. 

* * * * # * 

* * * 

Mirrors are somewhat troublesome things to dispose of. 
The fashion of twenty years ago respecting them was insuffer- 
able in its conventionality. They were framed in the shiniest 
piece of gilding to be found in the market for money, and the 
frames were ponderous masses of carving and mounting. 
When they did not hang above a mantel, they were Invariably 
placed between two of the front windows and came about two 
feet from the floor. Their hard-set look, and their bombastic 
framing was somewhat in accord with the gingerbread 
interiors of the last generation, but In many houses they are 
still framed and disposed as of yore. Now contrast one of 
these old looking glasses with one of much smaller propor- 
tions let it be of plate glass beveled, and either mounted in a 
sconce or cabinet, or framed in a mat of rich plush of a color 
in keeping with the paper on the wall. It gleams now like a 
square of sunshine, and its frame and iridescent edges make 
it a decorative object. Your room is not cheapened by having 
everything in it repeated to the view, you "simply see in the 
glass an unassuming picture of some part — let it reflect an 
interesting part— of your habitation. It is not an overweening 
and monopolizing feature of the room, and it will not entrap 
your visitors into painful displays either of self consciousness 
or of self admiration. One rarely sees now-a-days the little 
circular mirrors with concave surfaces which used to hang in 
corners or stand on easels, and condense the reflection of a 
whole room into a charming picture, j'et they were dainty and 
pretty things and better worth having than our ten foot pier 
glasses. Occasionally one finds in places like Sypher's old 
mirrors adorned with wreaths of glass flowers colored after 
nature, and in a picture by Alvarez a large mirror is shown on 
which one of these wreaths forms an oval some five feet in its 
long diameter and still leaves a considerable margin of mirror 
outside of it. If the glass flowers would always remain whole 
and would not gather dust, they would not be particularly 
objectionable as a frame for a sconce or small mirror of oval 
or sexagonal shape. But if one must have large mirrors the 
best way to use thera is to place them on the wall with a« 
little flourish as possible. The most effective use of a large 
mirror that I now recall, is that of a Philadelphia gentleman 
who has one in his music room where it forms a solid sheet of 
glass reaching from floor to ceiling. It is simply set into the 
wall of paneled oak without any frame whatever. 



